successors an excellent spy system and intelligence of the
conspiracy was not long in reaching London. Sir Richard
Willis, an influential member both of the Sealed Knot and
the exiled court, furnished the best information. But he
was not a thorough traitor, and never betrayed individuals.
He persuaded the leaders of the movement in England to
delay their rising for ten days. He also warned Charles
and James of the postponement as they were about to leave
for England and almost certain capture. But his double
treachery failed at one point. He had known nothing of
the arrangements for Cheshire, and on the appointed day
Sir George Booth raised the royal standard there. News
of his little army's bravery brought Charles hurrying to
Calais, but by the time he reached this point on his jour-
ney to England, he was met by word that Booth had been
quickly crushed, and other conspirators intimidated. The
almost anarchical Commonwealth had not had time to be-
come alarmed about this most pretentious of all royalist
plots.

The man who had hoped the most from it was thrown
back again to his old life. In the search for foreign help
he was again considering matrimony, but he was as un-
successful in his negotiations for a wife as in all his other
projects. He first considered a Protestant alliance, and
wrote to the Dowager Princess of Orange, his sister's
mother-in-law:

" I beseech you to let me know whether your daughter,
the Princess Harriette be so far engaged that you cannot
receive a proposition from me concerning her,"

The answer was unfavourable, and Charles then turned
his attention once more to France. Mazarin was still the
man to conciliate, and he had several beautiful nieces
known in Paris as " les Mazarinettes," Charles proposed to
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